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SEPTEMBER 21, 1938 


ROBERT M. BROWN 
Rhode Island College of Education 


THe PaTH OF THE STORM 


The hurricane which passed over New England on the afternoon 
of September 21, 1938 came practically unheralded. On Sunday, the 
17th, a hurricane was reported headed for Florida but the storm 
turned northward and did not reach that state. Commonly hurri- 
canes when they reach the Carolina capes are diverted by the pre- 
vailing winds and pass out to sea. Thus, it was natural to suppose 
that the hurricane reported on September 17, had moved away. A 
sluggish high area over the North Atlantic blocked the normal path 
of the hurricane and the storm turned northward and passed direct- 
ly across New England into the Province of Quebec, where it turned 
to the northwest. At 3 o’clock on the afternoon of September 21, the 
wind was high. A little while later a newspaper photographer rushed 
off to take a picture of a tree that had fallen. There was no idea of 
disaster. It was after 4 o’clock before the seriousness of the storm 
was understood, and hurricane signals were displayed and radios 
broadcast the approach of a hurricane. It was too late as most 
radios, except those in cars, were out of commission and all other 
means of communication gone. 

The storm struck the southern shore and passed northward 
across New England at a speed of about 60 miles per hour. Some 
criticism has been aimed at the Weather Bureau for failing to warn 
New England of its danger. The Bureau must depend on ships to 
report the path, speed and intensity of the storms if they do not 
touch the land. South of New England lying between the coastwise 
service and the Mediterranean shipping is a vast triangle of water 
only occasionally traversed. With this limitation, there was little 
chance of issuing a warning. The September 21 hurricane was lost 
for some hours and when it was located again it was at our door. 
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Tue WIND 


Hurricanes as a rule are very violent during their early stages 
and as they travel northeastward they spread over a larger and 
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Fig. 1. Path of the storm 





larger area and 
thus gradually lose 
their destructive 
power. The normal 
speed is about 40 
miles per hour in 
forward movement 
with the in-blowing 
wind much in ex- 
cess of that speed. 
The hurricane of 
September 21 was 
caught between two 
high areas and did 
not expand to any 
appreciable extent 
before it struck 
southern New Eng- 
land. The same con- 
dition probably in- 
creased its onward 
rush to about 65 
miles per hour as it 
struck the _ shore, 
and the velocity of 
the in-blowing wind 
was from 90 to 95 
miles per hour. In 
Providenee, 40 
miles from the sea, 
the official reading 
was 87 miles per 
hour, while Blue 
Hill in Massachu- 
setts’ recorded a 

* Science, Vol. 88. No. 


2284, October 7, 1938, p. 
321. 
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Fig. 2. Shaded area is region of greatest damage to homes and most loss of life— 
about 300 in Rhode Island. The area was completely closed to traffic from Saturday noon, 
September 24, to noon Monday following, to keep out sight seeing motorists, to prevent 
looting and bootlegging of condemned goods. Providence (P) down town area under 
martial law with restricted traffic and closed from 5 P.M. to 7 A.M. except with police 
passes. W., Westerly with greatest loss of life. C.B., Charlestown Beach showing salt pond. 
N.P., Narragansett Pier. N., Newport. J., Jamestown, on narrow beach (T) connecting 
two former islands, where bus load of school children were drowned. 


velocity of 187 miles an hour. The storm judged even by Caribbean 
standards was a severe one. In the Beaufort notation of winds, the 
hurricane force is 75 miles per hour or over. 


THE MovEMENT OF WATER 


The newspapers spoke of a ‘‘tidal wave’’ as the cause of the 
destruction. Unfortunately, science has adopted this phrase for an 
earthquake wave, and there was no earthquake. Nor was there a 
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single engulfing wave. I watched from my window the waters of 
Narragansett Bay rise from 4:30 p.m. to 6:00 p.m. when the peak was 
reached and the waters began to recede. It was a uniform, steady 
and rapid rising of the waters. The sea running before the wind was 
very high, and when the waves struck the bottom along the shallow 
shores they were retarded and toppled over. In other words, there 
was an enormous surf. This gave many people the idea of being 
engulfed in a huge wave and emphasized the idea of a single wave. 
The storm struck just before high tide, and it was the spring tide of 
the month. These two factors together with the terrific wind caused 
the high water in Narragansett Bay. Always in a strong south wind, 
tides run high in the Bay, and with an excessive wind, an excessive 
tide is not unusual. Providence stands at the head of the Bay which 
narrows from five miles at the entrance to Providence River to about 
thirty feet at Market Square. The effect was the same as is experi- 
enced daily at the head of the Bay of Fundy. As the width was con- 
stricted the height was increased. Thus the enormous movement of 
water before the hurricane submerged down town Providence. On 
the corner of one of the large buildings in the city, there has been for 
many years, a bronze plate which contains the following statement: 





In the Great Gale of 
September 23, 1815 
The wind driven waters, around 


the walls of this building 
rose to the level of 


this line 





Eleven feet, nine and one-fourth inches 


above mean high water 











Recently over this marker has been placed a paper sign, thus: 





Official 


In the Great Gale of 
September 21, 1938 
The water rose to this line 








One foot, eleven and three quarters 
inches above the old mark | 


cupitleniich ll 
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High tide reaches within about three feet of the streets of down 
town Providence so that the water rose about ten feet above the side 
walks. 

THe DamacE By WIND 


While the damage by the wind was large, New England stood the 
90 mile gale rather sturdily. The beauty of many cities and towns 
with tree lined streets has been destroyed as a wide spread felling of 
trees resulted. In many regions over one-half of the trees are down. 





Fig. 3. A residential street in Providence 


The elms of which cities and villages were proud suffered most. 
Where the buildings made canyon like paths for the wind, few trees 
remain standing. The falling trees wrecked electric light and tc'e- 
phone lines on a huge scale. Roofs, shingles, and small buildings of 
flimsy construction were damaged or wrecked, and church steeples 
were particularly the prey of the wind. 

A salt spray borne by the wind and the lashing of the leaves of 
the trees remaining have killed the leaves and they fell fast. This 
with the loss of so many trees inevitably resulted in little autumn 
coloring which is the beauty of the October season. 


Tue DamMaGE BY WATER 


The great loss of life in southern New England was due to high 
water and the surf. Galveston, built on a barrier beach, was de- 
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stroyed by a hurricane in 1900 and the city was warned against 
building again on their devastated sand pile. On wave and wind built 
strands along Connecticut and Rhode Island shores most of the lives 
were lost. In southern Rhode Island the waves have closed the en- 
trances of many indentations by building spits from salient to 
salient. On these spits, a long line of summer homes have been built, 
while back of the houses lie the enclosed waters known in the district 
as ‘‘salt ponds.’’ The people in these houses had no chance to escape 
unless they floated across the ponds on their houses or swam, so 





Fig. 4. Debris on business street of Providence 


quickly did the storm strike. Such places as Westerly and Charles- 
town Beach where the loss of life was large were so situated. In 
Narragansett Bay houses on sea built strands were swept away, 
and from my window I watched a procession of houses sail up the 
Bay before the wind. 

In Providence, the wholesale and retail section was about ten 
feet under water, and of course the damage was extensive. Depart- 
ment store basements and first floors were inundated, banks with 
safety deposit boxes below street level were under water, gas and 
electric works machinery put out of commission, newspaper ma- 
chines damaged, and a host of lesser establishments suffered heavy 
losses. Eastern Connecticut shore cities, particularly Stonington 
and New London, repeat these conditions. 





Me 





——EEEE 





Fig. 5. General wreckage along water-front with business district of Providence in 
background. Courtesy of Providence Journal 





Fig. 6. Wreckage of a summer home on Narragansett Terrace, Rhode Island. Courtesy 
of Providence Journal 
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During four days previous to the day of the gale, heavy rains fell 
over New England causing floods in riparian cities and towns. For 
the four days previous to the 21st the Weather Bureau at Provi- 
dence recorded 2.92 inches and the rainfall farther north was much 
heavier. This was not a hurricane condition but coming at the time 
heightened the disaster. 

Accounts of hurricanes in Florida and the West Indies almost 
invariably mention the torrential rains. The rainfall on the day of 
the 21st was remarkably light, a precipitation of 0.17 being recorded 
at Providence. 

RECOVERY 


With a host of utilities men brought in from adjacent states and 
working night and day, we are on the road to normalcy. We have 
toted water from a near-by well (salt water entered the Bristol 
County reservoir), heated by fireplace, cooked by fireplace or camp 
stove, spent the evening by candle light and communicated with 
friends by calling on them. Four days after the gale water came but 
it was salty, fourteen days after electricity came, fifteen days after 
the furnace was started by temporary attachments, and eighteen 
days after, still no gas, no telephone and no safe water. This is 
added as a typical example, and to show the magnitude of the task 
which the utilities are facing, and the general feeling is that the 
utilities are doing a magnificent job. 
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INFLUENCES LOCATING INTERNATIONAL 
BOUNDARIES 


STEPHEN S. VISHER 
Indiana University 


Omitting small islands and minor irregularities of the coastal 
and river boundaries, the international boundaries of the world 
today have a total length of about 222,200 miles of which nearly a 
half is coastal, about a fifth is mountain, another fifth is artificial, 
and about one eighth follows rivers. 

Almost every mile of the international boundaries is where it is 
as a result of struggle, with certain objectives in the minds of the 
statesmen or other leaders who located it. 

A study of the influences which have been significant in the locat- 
ing of boundaries is interesting and worthwhile because of the im- 
portance of boundaries not only in the past, but also at present. 


IMPORTANCE OF Coast BouNDARIES 


The large proportion of the total of international boundary 
which is coastal is a result of the fact that nearly all the countries 
of the world border the sea. The exceptions are so few that they 
can be soon named: In South America, Bolivia, and Paraguay; in 
Asia, Afghanistan; and in Europe, Switzerland, together with three 
countries created or limited as a result of the World War, Czecho- 
slovakia, Austria, and Hungary, in addition to some very minor 
semi-independent principalities such as Andorra, Liechtenstein and 
Luxembourg. 

It has been thought so desirable that a country extend to the 
sea that great efforts have been made to attain that end, and a 
country which has no sea coast has been considered unfortunate 
indeed. Poland was even given a ‘‘corridor’’ to the Baltic altho 
the consequent separation of East Prussia from the rest of Ger- 
many introduced serious complications. A number of rivers leading 
from Czechoslovakia, Austria and Hungary to the sea were inter- 
nationalized to make up partly for the interior position of these 
countries; and the League of Nations has undertaken to protect 
them in the almost free use of convenient seaports in foreign lands. 

Countries have wanted to reach the sea because it has been a 
great, free highway for commerce, the source of an appreciable 
amount of fish and other valuable products, and the coast has af- 
forded resort areas appreciated by the wealthy, influential people. 
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Another reason why countries have sought to expand to the coast 
is because the coast has been considered the best type of interna- 
tional boundary. It has afforded relatively less trouble as a boun- 
dary than have other types except the lofty mountains. It also had, 
until relatively recent times, considerable protective influence from 
attack, altho in the days of the raiding Northmen and often since 
then the coastal zone was especially subject to attack. 

The fact that many sections of the world have been first con- 
quered from the sea is of significance also in increasing the ratio of 
coastal boundary. For example, British India is primarily coastal, 
and even yet considerable sections of the interior are in native 
states. Likewise the European possessions in South America— 
namely, British, Dutch, and French Guiana, are coastal, and rela- 
tively close to Europe. 

The sea has become a part of the boundary of nearly ail countries 
partly for the reason that people tend to move as does water, down 
hill. A country which started on its career of expansion inland from 
the coast, as did France, Germany, Russia, and Spain, is aided in 
extending to the coast by the fact that commerce and people tend to 
follow down the streams toward the sea. The amount of coast held 
by a country depends partly upon the distribution of rivers flowing 
out from the interior of the country, as the condition just mentioned 
favors the control of the coast to which the main rivers flow. In the 
past, when river commerce was highly important, it was considered 
especially desirable to control the mouth of the river. For example, 
one of the advantages of the Louisiana Purchase stressed at the 
time was that as a result of that purchase the United States con- 
trolled the mouth of the Mississippi River, then considered the 
chief outlet for the future exports of the midwest. 

The distribution of harbors is also significant. It is almost 
axiomatic that a superior harbor situated near the boundary be- 
tween two countries of unequal strength will be within the stronger 
of the countries, if not at first, then finally. The boundary between 
the United States and Mexico was drawn at the west so that San 
Diego, the best harbor on that part of the coast, should be in the 
United States. Similarly, when Trieste and Fiume became parts 
of Yugoslavia, upon the dismemberment of Austria-Hungary, they 
were promptly annexed by Italy, a stronger country, which pos- 
sessed no harbor nearby that was at all comparable in value. The 
expansion of Russia prior to 1914 was also much influenced at 
various points by the desire of its leaders for an ice-free harbor. 
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The sea is more important now as an international boundary 
than it was 400 years ago before the sea was much used as a high- 
way, when each locality was largely self-sufficient. Then most of 
the numerous principalities were interior lands ; some of the strong- 
est, for example Austria, Bavaria, Burgundy and Russia, did not 
reach the coast or less extended beyond it to include areas on the 
other side of the sea. Examples of the latter condition were the 
extension of England into what is now France, of Sweden to in- 
clude Finland, and of Denmark to include Norway. 

The reduction in the number of independent countries that has 
occurred during recent centuries has increased the proportion of 
the boundary formed by the sea. This reduction in the length of 
other types of boundaries is partly because the sea separates people 
that are in general of greater distinctiveness than are the people 
separated by another type of boundary. There is a strong tendency 
to the uniting of peoples that are not too dissimilar, with the result 
that there are fewer and fewer countries. For example, present day 
Germany is made up of what was formerly some three score of 
independent units, but within which German was the cultural lan- 
guage. Similarly, modern Italy resulted in the political fusion of 
several states long independent, but which considered themselves 
Italian. France too was formerly divided, as were Spain, England, 
and most other countries. 

This sort of uniting is in accord with one of the great principles 
of political geography, the principle that the people of a distinct 
geographic region, one that is clearly set off by natural barriers, 
tend to become essentially homogeneous, and to unite politically. 
This tendency leads, therefore, to the disappearance of inter- 
national boundaries which are not serious barriers, with the result 


that the ocean tends to form an increasing share of international 
boundaries. 


Mountain Rances as BouNDARIES 


Mountains form a considerable share of the world’s interna- 
tional boundaries of today for the reason that they often delimit 
natural geographic regions, in the way just discussed, but special 
conditions are also of significance. Mountains formerly served as 
protective agencies of peculiar value against attack. When fighting 
was primarily a personal combat between men, with swords, spears 
and other weapons of strictly limited range, a few brave heroes in 
a narrow pass could sometimes stop an invading army, as the 
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Greeks did the invading Persians. People familar with the moun- 
tains can travel in them much more rapidly than can strangers, and 
often can multiply their efficiency thereby. One of the primitive 
devices has been to block the way at narrow points against the in- 
vaders by starting rock slides or avalanches from above. Even 
during the World War, in that section of the Italian-Austrian line 
that was upon the slopes of the Alps, the Austrians, who were 
higher up the slope, used effectively at times such primitive defen- 
sive practices as rolling stones down upon their opponents. 

Mountains have also, as a result of their being barriers, tended 
to increase the differentiation of the lowland people on either side. 
People are made alike as a result of extensive intermingling, and 
where they are kept apart they tend to become different in language, 
ideals, and even, after a long time, in race. 

Mountains are barriers not only because of their steep slopes 
but also because of the climatic differences that prevail. More- 
over, because of the general lack of conditions advantageous for 
agriculture, they are normally sparsely peopled. Even in central 
Europe where, for example, close to the north side of the Kar- 
pathian Mountains the population has an average density of over 
300 per square mile, within the mountains there are almost no 
people or transportation facilities, and wild bear and wolves are 
found even today. 

None of the larger countries had their beginnings within the 
mountains. Switzerland, the most mountainous of the significant 
modern countries, started on the low plateau, and even yet has 
peopled the really mountainous parts of the country only scantily. 

Countries have tended to expand towards the mountains until 
they come to have mountain boundaries in response to three chief 
influences: 1) Mountains have been considered to afford protective 
boundaries, because of the difficulty with which they are crossed in 
most places. The protection is not only against military attack, al- 
ready mentioned, but against the invasion of goods or people barred 
by legal restriction. 2) The people at the foot of the mountains tend 
to turn economically towards the people of the adjacent lowland, 
with their greater purchasing power and culture. With the lowland 
people on the other side of the range they are usually barred by 
the barrier from having much contact. The people within the moun- 
tain region are commonly different from those of the lowland as a 
result of their different experiences. Hence gradually the mountain 
range comes to be an economic and cultural boundary and later 
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often a political boundary as well. 3) Mountain ranges have be- 
come relatively more serious barriers as transportation upon the 
plains has increased in efficiency, because the improvements in 
transportation facilities have mostly been adapted to almost level 
land. For example, in the mountains, travel and transportation are 
still largely on the backs of animals, a type of transportation long 
since unimportant on most plains. 

The contrasts between the people of plains and mountains has 
also increased with the great increase in population density on the 
plains and the accompanying increases of luxury and what is known 
as culture. These differences set off the mountainous zones from 
the lowland areas increasingly, except where, as in the Rocky 
Mountains, there really are no mountain people, but merely low- 
land people temporarily living within the mountains. As the people 
and life in the mountains became increasingly differentiated from 
that in plains, mountains were used as boundaries, with the result 
that a much larger percentage of the world’s international boun- 
daries were in mountain ranges in 1850 than 500 years earlier. 

The exploitation of the resources of the mountains, whether of 
scenery, water power, forests or minerals by the people of the low- 
lands tends, however, towards the incorporation of both sides of 
the range within the stronger country adjacent. This influence is 
increasingly powerful, and the improvement in transportation 
across mountain ranges, on improved roads, and perhaps partly 
thru tunnels, also works against the increase in mountain boun- 
daries, or the persistence of those now existing. 


Rivers aS INTERNATIONAL BouNnDARIES 


Rivers have been extensively used as boundaries because they 
seemed to the treaty makers to be definite and readily located. It was 
so easy to use rivers as boundaries that few boundary treaties 
failed to use a river as part of each boundary. Rivers are evident 
without any previous survey, and may in sparsely settled regions 
serve very well for a long time. Where the population is more 
abundant, or where minerals such as oil occur along the river, or 
valuable agricultural land, river boundaries are a nuisance because 
of the uncertainties that their shiftings introduce. 

In the past, rivers have been used as international boundaries 
partly because until bridged they were somewhat of a barrier, and 
barrier boundaries were in favor with most treaty makers. 

The fact aleady mentioned when discussing the sea coast, that 
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people and goods tend to follow down streams has also sometimes 
led to the choice of rivers as boundaries. The people on either side 
follow the tributaries to the main stream, which becomes a sort 
of common highway between the countries on either side. But this 
very commingling of the people tends towards unity, with the result 
that the whole basin tends to be united into one country. There have 
been several illustrations of this in Europe. 


ARTIFICIAL BOUNDARIES OF INCREASING IMPORTANCE 


Artificial boundaries make up about a fifth of the world’s total, 
as already remarked. They formerly made up a much larger per- 
centage, but that was when there were many little countries whose 
limits were largely the result of historical incidents or accidents. 
The ratio of artificial boundaries in Europe was notably increased 
recently, however, by the creation of several new countries as a 
result of the World War, and the loss of a sea coast by Austria and 
Hungary. 

The location of artificial boundaries depends upon several in- 
fluences. One of the major of these has been the desire to incorporate 
into a political unit the people who consider themselves closely 
related because of having the same language and perhaps religion 
and prominent customs. Pre-war maps of the ethnographic stocks 
and of religion were carefully considered in locating the new Euro- 
pean boundaries. Other influences considered were the distribution 
of minerals. Each country wanted all they could get, and hence the 
lines were drawn to divide such known mineral wealth as was lo- 
‘ated near the borders of the new countries as fairly as possible, 
in consideration of the size and character of the population of the 
adjacent countries and their needs. Mention has been made of the 
location of boundaries so as to afford access to the sea. 

In other continents, as for example, the large mileages of arti- 
ficial boundaries in Africa, South America and Asia, the exact 
location of the line is largely a matter of compromise, and fre- 
quently it might have been at a somewhat different place about as 
well as where it is. This is because the lines are largely drawn thru 
slightly developed areas of little human interest at present. In case 
minerals are found close to the boundary, however, there has been 
a strong tendency for the subsequent incorporation within the 
stronger of the two countries of the whole area thought to be rich. 
British South Africa expanded thus to include the gold and dia- 
monds of the Boer republics. But perhaps the day of such expansion 
is nearly past. 
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After this discussion of the conditions affecting the location of 
each of the chief types of boundaries in general, it will be advan- 


tageous to consider specifically the boundaries of two representative 
countries, in different continents. 


Two Nationa ExaMPLeEs 


The northern boundary of the United States is largely artificial 
and the location of the long section along the 49th parallel was the 
result of compromise, affected by the fact that at both ends of that 
line the United States had excellent claims extending to about that 
latitude. The boundary thru the Great Lakes has one interesting 
flexure, in Lake Superior to include Isle Royal, from which the 
Indians had obtained considerable copper. Benjamin Franklin, the 
chief author of the treaty at the close of the Revolutionary War, had 
more desire for copper deposits, because of his interest in elec- 
tricity, than did the British. The northern boundary of New Eng- 
land is in a zone which is even yet very sparsely settled, and was 
located by compromise. The boundary between Texas and Mexico 
follows the Rio Grande, a long stream flowing in about the right 
direction thru an area then of little interest to either Mexico or 
Texas. West of Texas the boundary was largely that of the southern 
part of the Gadsden Purchase, which tract was purchased partly 
to include within the United States all of two relatively easy routes 
to the west, along the Gila River, and that followed by the Southern 
Pacific Railroad across New Mexico and Arizona. It was intended 
to include the mouth of the Colorado River, but when the engineers 
who surveyed the line found, on arriving at the river, that because 
of various errors the mouth was some distance to the south, they 
and Congress did not think the desert thereabouts justified a re- 
survey. But the subsequent development of irrigation in the Im- 
perial Valley has changed the situation. Land then considered as 
not worth having is now very valuable. Furthermore, because of the 
fact that sand dunes between the river and the Imperial Valley 
near and north of the present international boundary would make 
an all-American irrigation canal very expensive, the canal extends 
partly thru Mexico, introducing complications. 

The Russians, starting in the interior near Moskva (Moscow) 
spread down the rivers radiating therefrom, meeting little resist- 
ance except toward the west. The western boundary of Russia was 
before 1917 largely the Baltic and Germany. Twice Russia captured 
Constantinople which controlled the outlet of the Black Sea, but 
was compelled by the powers of western Europe to relinquish its 
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hold. Toward the southeast, Russia’s expansion was stopped by 
the mountains and desert, supplemented, as India was approached, 
by British diplomacy. Toward the east the limit was not even the 
Pacific, since for quite a time they held not only Alaska, but part 
of the coast as far south as northern California. But when they 
obtained an ice-free port at Port Arthur in southern Manchuria 
they encrouched upon Japan, and, fighting at that remote distance, 
were defeated and compelled to release the treasured port. 

It is interesting to note that as the result of the loss, since 1917, 
of Finland, the Baltic States of Latvia, Estonia and Lithuania, and 
eastern Poland, Russia has again become essentially an inland 
country, for the long sea coast at the north and northeast is of 
little use. 





SAVING OUR SOILS 
A Unit of Study for Junior and Senior High Schools 


HARRIET CARTER 
Formerly in The Frick Training School for Teachers, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


If our young people do not learn national economic facts in 
high schools, what basis will our lawmakers of the future have for 
a national welfare point of view? The wasting of our fertile soils 
is a national welfare problem. 


‘‘When the soil is gone, men go.’’ 


The soil loss in the United States had become serious in many 
parts of the country, but it had gone on so insidiously that many 
did not realize that much of their topsoil was gone until the dust 
storms aroused the nation to the fact that soil is not a permanent 
resource unless soil conserving land use practices are applied to 
the land. Removing the forest and grass cover in the East or Far 
West, and the grass cover on the Plains, then cultivating the fields 
up and down the hill, planting clean cultivated crops, or leaving 
the ground bare for a season had brought about this serious soil 
loss. 

These lessons are planned to develop the basic ideas that the 
soils are a national trust and that their best use can be determined 
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only by the farmers themselves with a national point of view, utiliz- 
ing the best scientific soil conservation practices available. 

Unless the six million farmers who control the use of most of the 
arable land in the United States will co-operate in adopting soil 
conserving land use practices, our United States in a few genera- 
tions will contain even larger areas of waste land. 


‘¢Where there is no vision, the people perish.”’ 


The material presented in this outline can be adapted easily for 
Junior or Senior High School pupils. 


I. The purpose of this study 

1. To create an intelligent interest in saving the soil of the United States. 

2. To emphasize the interdependence of rural and urban communities. 

3. To demonstrate the value of the cooperation with the Federal Government 
in local problems which are integral parts of the national problem. 

4. To show the importance of work being done by the farmers along the lines 
of soil conservation, and the way in which farmers may establish Soil Con- 
servation Districts for furthering sound land-use practices on their own farms. 

5. To develop a national welfare point of view. 

II. Challenging facts 

1. The United States has about 522,000,000 acres of crop land. Of this, 50,000,000 
acres are ruined for agriculture, and 50,000,000 acres more are nearly ruined. 
In addition, 100,000,000 acres have lost the greater part of the topsoil. 

2. More than three-fourths of the United States is sloping land with an average 
depth of topsoil of about seven inches to eight inches. This topsoil is being 
removed so fast that in many areas it would all be gone in three years to 
twenty years, in others it would be gone in sixty years to seventy-five years. 

3. Each year more than 500,000,000 tons of soil enter the oceans. 

4. Wind and water each year remove beyond use three billion tons of soil—an 
annual money loss to the nation of not less than $400,000,000. 

5. Erosion removes each year twenty-one times the amount of plant food used 
by crops. 

6. Thirteen major reservoirs in the Carolinas and Georgia have been silted to 

the top of the dams within an average period of thirty years. 
. The Soil Conservation Service was established by an Act of Congress, April 
27, 1935, to conserve the soil and water by land treatment. 

8. During the year 1936-37 soil conservation demonstration operations covered 
814 million acres of private land, and involved cooperation with more than 
50,000 individual land owners. 

9. State Soil Conservation Districts Laws have been passed by 22 states. 

10. Thru the soil conservation district, land users of any community may join 
with the Soil Conservation Service and other governmental agencies in the 
formulation and execution of conservation plans. 

11. Thru soil conservation districts, opportunity for cooperation between the land 
user and the Government is broadened for the first time to include the whole 

of our farm and grazing lands. Such cooperation no longer is limited to isolated 
demonstration areas. 
III. Soil erosion in the school locality 

Note: After observation in the locality, the following points, and others, may 

be brought out in reports and discussion. 


I 
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1. Water erosion 
Gullies 
Beginning or well-developed 
Steep or sloping sides 
Worn thru topsoil, subsoil, into rocks 
Silt 
Sorted in size of particles 
Spread over lower land 
Washed over sidewalks, roads, gardens 
Muddy streams 
Where does the mud come from? 
Where does mud go? 
What damage is caused by the mud? 
Note: A two-quart glass can filled with muddy water from a stream in 
New Mexico was more than half full of mud when it had settled. 
2. Wind erosion 
Dust storms 
When and from what direction? 
Cause? 
Soil drifts along fences or in fields 
3. Attempts to check erosion 
4. Ideas developed 
Meaning of topsoil and of subsoil 
Formation of soil 
Note: Nature makes one inch of topsoil in 400 to 1000 years. Wind or rain 
can carry it away in one storm. 
Soil erosion is the removal of soil by water or wind. 
Soil and water conservation are inseparable. 
Erosion can be checked. 
IV. Soil erosion in the United States 
1. Areas badly eroded 
Note: a. Have the “Challenging Fact” Number One and a map of the United 
States before each member of the group. Have a pupil prepared to 
show a map on which badly eroded areas are located. 
b. For the size of the area eroded consult pages 55 to 95 of Soil Erosion, 
A Critical Problem in American Agriculture. 
c. Develop the following ideas thru group discussion. 
What fractional part of the area of the United States is crop land? 
Each pupil can show the fact in a graf. 
What fractional part has been badly eroded? 
Show this on a graf. 
How can we get a clearer idea of the size of 200,000,000 acres? 
Find the number of acres in the home state. 
Find a number of states which together have an area of 200,000,000 acres. 
Where are these eroded areas? 
Are they mostly where the slopes are steep? 
Are they mostly where rainfall is heavy? 
Examine a physical and a rainfall map. 
Ideas developed . 
Rich topsoil is being removed from large areas. 
Nature cannot restore it. 
Farms have been abandoned. 
Our desert area is increasing. 
“When the soil is gone, men go.” 
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2. Rate of erosion 


Note: Have “Challenging Fact” Number Two before each member of the 
group. Develop ideas thru group discussion. 


What are the conditions that might cause variation in the rate of the erosion 
of the topsoil? 


List the causes 


Note: Have the following quotation before each member of the group, on 
mimeographed sheets or on the blackboard: “At the erosion experiment station 
at Zanesville, Ohio, on a 12 per cent slope, in a section with an average 
annual rainfall of 34.5 inches, measurements for a two-year period showed 
that 42.5 per cent of the total rain and snow falling on bare ground was lost 
as run-off per year. Where the land was planted continuously to corn, 35.2 
per cent of the precipitation was lost as run-off, but on the same kind of land 
where a four-year rotation of corn, wheat, and 2 years of grass was practiced, 
the run-off amounted to only 18.4 per cent of the total fall of rain and snow. 


A bluegrass area of exactly the same kind of land lost only 4.5 per cent of the 
rainfall. 


Corresponding data on soil losses also were obtained. Fallow land kept bare 
of all vegetation lost soil at the rate of 54.7 tons a year per acre and land 
devoted continuously to corn lost soil at the rate of 59.6 tons a year per 
acre. Where a four-year rotation was used, however, the annual soil loss was 
reduced to 8 tons an acre. The prevention of soil loss from land planted to 
bluegrass was even more striking. Under such protective cover, the annual 
rate of soil removal by erosion was cut down to the almost insignificant 
amount of 100 pounds an acre. 


According to these measurements, it would require only twenty-one years 
to remove 7 inches of topsoil from the bare land, 19 years to remove 7 inches 
of topsoil from the land planted continuously to corn, 145 years for an 
equivalent soil removal from the land in crop rotation, and 23,200 years to strip 
the 7 inches of topsoil from land in bluegrass. (Pages 4, 5) 


Similar measurements at the erosion experiment station near Bethany, Mis- 
souri, on Shelby loam soil occupying an 8 per cent slope give further indi- 
cation of the value of conservation methods in reducing water run-off, as 
well as soil loss. During a 5-year period in which the average annual precipita- 
tion was 34.8 inches, 31.2 per cent of all the rain and snow falling on a fallow 
land was lost as run-off, while land planted to a mixture of bluegrass and 
timothy lost only 9.3 per cent of the total rainfall. Where a three-year rota- 
tion of corn, wheat, clover, and timothy was used, the water loss in im- 
mediate run-off amounted to 15.2 per cent of the total precipitation. Land 
planted continuously to corn lost 28.3 per cent of the precipitation. 


The annual soil loss from fallow land was 112.8 tons an acre per year; from 
land in continuous corn, 68.8 tons; from land under rotation, 11.4 tons; and 
from land in grass, only 0.29 ton. According to these rates, it would take 
3,910 years to remove 7 inches of topsoil from the land in grass, 99 years 
from rotated fields, 16 years from continuous corn, and only 10 years from 
land kept bare of vegetation.” (Pages 6, 7) 
From Conservation Farming Practices and Flood Control, US.D.A., Misc. 
Pub. 253. 
Grafs of the above facts are in Fig. 3, Fig. 6. 


Grafs of Soil Loss and Water Loss may be made by the group on the black- 
board or each pupil may make his own graf. 
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List the physical factors given in the two reports from the experiment sta- 
tions. 


Comparing the factors, what do you conclude causes the differences in the 
loss of soil? 


Note: An 8 per cent slope drops 8 feet in a horizontal distance of 100 feet. 
Have pupils determine the slope of a book or a card. A ruler is necessary. 
Idea developed. 
The loss of our rich topsoil is caused by man’s use of the land. 
3. Effects of water erosion 
Gullies are formed. 
Topsoil is removed by sheet erosion. 
Rich fields of the lower lands are silted. 
Reservoirs and ponds are filled. 
Roads and bridges are washed out. 
The water table is lowered, causing springs, wells, and artesian wells to fail. 
Lakes and ponds become dry. 
Irrigation reservoirs and channels are silted. 
The rainfall run-off is increased. 
4. Effects of wind erosion 
V. Land treatment to save soil and water 
1. Surveying and mapping the farm 
2. Making a farm plan for soil conserving land use 
3. Coordinating soil conserving land use practices 
What is meant by coordination of practices? Compare and contrast with 
earlier uncoordinated practices. 
4. Soil conserving land use practices 
Woodlot management 
Pasture and range management 
Contour furrowing 
Grassed outlet channels 
Strip cropping 
Crop rotation 
Terracing 
Farm ponds 
VI. Agencies at work saving our soils 
1. Federal 
The Soil Conservation Service was established by an Act of Congress, April 
27, 1935, as a scientific bureau of the government to coordinate all activities 
for the prevention and control of soil erosion. 
“Probably more than 150 different methods of land treatment and gully 
control are being employed to fit local conditions of soil, topography, 
climate, and type of agriculture.” 
Forest Service 
The Civilian Conservation Corps 
The Tennessee Valley Authority 
The Agricultural Extension Service 
The Agricultural Adjustment Administration 
2. State 
State Soil Conservation Districts Laws were passed in 22 states from January 
to October 1937. These laws permit farmers to petition for a special district 
election to vote upon the establishment of a soil conservation district. Thru 
these districts, for the first time, a democratic framework is established for 
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cooperative action by local groups of farmers and ranchers which will lead 
to sound soil conserving land use practices. These local groups may call upon 
state and federal agencies for help in realizing their objective. Use of most 
of the arable land of the United States is controlled by 6,000,000 farmers and 
ranchers. 
State Extension Service 
Agricultural Experiment Stations 
Land Grant Colleges 

VII. Suggestions for the study of the effects of erosion and of the treatment of land 

to save soil and water 

1. Aim for vivid impressions of the effects of soil erosion and of the methods 
of land treatment to save the soil and water. Use pictures and examples in 
the locality. 

2. Have each pupil make an individual study of some phase of the subject, 
give a report of it to the group, and be responsible for the answers of perti- 
nent questions from the class. 

In addition to the topics listed in the outline, which pupils might choose, 
there are maps, charts, and diagrams to be enlarged and explained to the 
group; pupil-made slides of diagrams and grafs, to prepare; and sand-pan 
models to be made of some features, like an 8 per cent slope and contour 
furrowing. 


A group of four or five pupils might study the program and accomplish- 
ments of the Soil Conservation Service, and another group might study 
the progress that has been made in the State Soil Conservation Districts, 
or the work accomplished by the Civilian Conservation Corps Camps. 

The pupils can accomplish much if the work is carefully planned and the 
materials are at hand. 

3. A program for the School Assembly might be prepared from this study of soil 
erosion. It could take the form of a forum, or of a dramatic presentation, or 
of short talks to explain pictures, maps, diagrams, and grafs projected on 
a screen. 

4. The length of time available for this study of soil erosion, and the age of 
the pupils will determine how much of the material suggested in this unit 
of study can be used. 

VIII. Suggestions for additional work 

1. History of Erosion 

Erosion in foreign countries as contributing factors to destruction of ancient 
civilization and cities, the formation of foreign deserts as influenced by the 
destruction of vegetation, dust storms on the denuded areas, ete. (See Man- 
made Deserts, by W. C. Lowdermilk.) 
Surface condition and vegetal cover in the United States at the time of coloni- 
zation by the English. Discussion of the condition of the American continent 
when the English colonists cleared their first corn fields. (See Soil Erosion 
and its Control in the United States.) 


Early erosion control practices: the present condition of the land after three 
centuries of agricultural exploitation. (See Early Erosion Control Practices in 
Virginia and Soil Erosion and its Control in the United States.) 

2. Some Types of Erosion and Their Causes 
Gullies—causes and effects 
(See Gullies: How to Control and Reclaim Them and Stop Gullies: Save 
Your Farm.) 


Depletion of plant food, loss of topsoil and soil fertility by improper farm- 
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ing practices. (See Conservation Farming Practices and Flood Control, Ero- 
sion Control in the Northeast, and Soil Erosion: A National Menace.) 

Wind erosion—removal of grasses and other soil-binding vegetation, denuda- 
tion and drought as contributing causes. (See Future of the Great Plains, 
Soil Blowing and Dust Storms, and Soil Conservation Reconnaissance Survey 
of the Southern Great Plains Wind-erositon Area.) 


Erosion as a contributing factor to floods—effect of farming practices and 
removal of vegetation cover on excessive run-off. (See Conservation Farming 
Practices and Flood Control, Effect of Cover on Surface Run-off and Erosion 
in the Loessial Uplands of Mississippi, Forests and Floods, and Relation of 
Soil Conservation to Control of Floods and Silting.) 


Sedimentation—relation to land-use practices and effects on reservoirs. (See 
Little Waters: Their Use and Relations to the Land, and Silting of Reservoirs.) 


. Land Treatment to Save Soil, Water, and to Conserve Wildlife 


Gullies—prevention and control 

(See Gullies: How to Control and Reclaim Them, Stop Gullies: Save Your 
Farm, Use of Bluegrass Sod in the Control of Soil Erosion, and Using Soil- 
Binding Plants to Reclaim Gullies in the South.) 

Maintenance and restoration of soil fertility 

(See Cover Crops for Soil Conservation, Erosion Control in the Northeast, 
Farm Terracing, Soil Productivity as Affected by Crop Rotation, and Strip 
Cropping for Soil Conservation.) 

Wind erosion—prevention and control 

See Blue Grama Grass for Erosion Control and Range Reseeding in the Great 
Plains and a Method of Obtaining Seed in Large Lots, Future of the Great 
Plains, Preventing Soil Blowing on the Southern Great Plains, Soil and Water 
Conservation in the Northern Great Plains, Implements and Tillage to Con- 
trol Soil Blowing on the Northern Great Plains, Soil Blowing and Dust Storms, 
Soil Conservation Reconnaisance Survey of the Southern Great Plains Wind- 
erosion Area, and The Windbreak as a Farm Asset.) 

Floods—prevention and control 

(See Conservation Farming Practices and Flood Control, Effect of Cover on 
Surface Run-off and Erosion in the Loessial Uplands of Mississippi, Forests 
and Floods, and Little Waters: Their Use and Relations to the Land.) 
Prevention of excessive silting—erosion control practices to increase adsorp- 
tion of water by the soil and to prevent excessive run-off 

(See Conservation Farming Practices and Flood Control, Cover Crops for 
Soil Conservation, Farm Terracing, Forests and Floods, Strip Cropping for 
Soil Conservation, and Use of Bluegrass Sod in the Control of Soil Erosion.) 
Wildlife conservation thru erosion control 

(See Groups of Plants Valuable for Wildlife Utilization and Erosion Control, 
Improving the Farm Environment for Wild Life, and Wildlife Conservation 
Through Erosion Control in the Piedmont.) 


IX. Sources for pictures 


i. 
2. 


Slides owned by the school 
Slides borrowed from government departments and from commercial com- 
panies 


. Motion picture films, 16 mm. Several have sections that vividly show erosion 


conditions. 


. Illustrations in pamphlets, magazines, books, and newspapers 
. A collection of mounted pictures, filed where they are accessible to pupils 


Note: Two recent publications of the Soil Conservation Service contain ex- 
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cellent pictures. Two copies are needed. Erosion Control in the Northeast 
(20 pictures) What is Soil Erosion? (100 pictures) Decide upon a uniform 
card for all mountings. A convenient size is 8 inches by 10 inches. Mount the 
descriptive material on the back of the card for study. 
X. Bibliography 

Note: Unless otherwise indicated, these publications are available in limited 

quantities, on request, from the Section of Information, Soil Conservation Serv- 

ice, Washington, D.C. 

*Soil Conservation, the official monthly publication of the Soil Conservation Serv- 
ice, is available at 10¢ per copy or by subscription at $1.00 yearly from the Super- 
intendent of Documents, U. 8. Government Printing Office, Washington, D.C. 
Book reviews and lists of new publications on soil and water conservation are in- 
cluded currently in this periodical? 


Blue Grama Grass for Erosion Control and Range Reseeding in the Great Plains 
and a Method of Obtaining Seed in Large Lots. U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
Circular 402. July 1936. 5¢ per copy from the Superintendent of Documents, U. S. 
Government Printing Office. 

*Conservation Farming Practices and Flood Control. U. S. Department of Agri- 
ture, Miscellaneous Publication 253. October 1936. 10¢ per copy from Super- 
intendent of Documents, U.S. Government Printing Office. 


Cover Crops for Soil Conservation. U. S. Department of Agriculture, Farmers’ 
Bulletin 1758. July 1936. 


Early Erosion-control Practices in Virginia. U. S. Department of Agriculture, Mis- 
cellaneous Publication 256. 1937. 10¢ per copy from Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, U. S. Government Printing Office. 


Effect of Cover on Surface Run-off and Erosion in the Loessial Uplands of Mis- 
sissippi. U.S. Department of Agriculture, Circular 347. June 1935. 5¢ per copy from 
Superintendent of Documents, U.S. Government Printing Office. 


*Erosion and Its Control in Oklahoma Territory. U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
Miscellaneous Publication 301. 1938. 


*Erosion Control in the Northeast. (Describes and illustrates soil erosion and soil 
conservation in Connecticut, Delaware, Maine, Maryland, Massachusetts, New 
Hampshire, New Jersey, New York, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, Vermont, and 
West Virginia.) Soil Conservation Service. 1937. 


Farm Terracing. U. S. Department of Agriculture, Farmers’ Bulletin 1669. Issued 
July 1931, revised March 1935. 5¢ per copy from Superintendent of Documents, 
U.S. Government Printing Office. 


Forests and Floods. U. S. Department of Agriculture, Circular 19. Issued January 
1928, revised May 1931. 5¢ per copy from Superintendent of Documents, U. S. 
Government Printing Office. 


Future of the Great Plains. Report of the Great Plains Committee. House 
Document 144. 1937. 50¢ per copy from Superintendent of Documents, U. S. 
Government Printing Office. 

Groups of Plants Valuable for Wildlife Utilization and Erosion Control. U. S. 
Department of Agriculture Circular 412. October 1936. 5¢ per copy from Super- 
intendent of Documents, U. S. Government Printing Office. 


* Important references. 

* New publications issued by all Bureaus of the Department of Agriculture are also 
listed in the Monthly List of Publications available from the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture, Washington, D.C. 
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Gullies: How to Control and Reclaim Them. U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
Farmers’ Bulletin 1234. Issued February 1922, revised January 1935. 5¢ per copy 
from Superintendent of Documents, U. 8. Government Printing Office. 
Implements and Methods of Tillage to Control Soil Blowing on the Northern 
Great Plains. U. S. Department of Agriculture, Farmers’ Bulletin 1797. January 
1938. 5¢ per copy from Superintendent of Documents, U. 8. Government Print- 
ing Office. 

Improving the Farm Environment for Wild Life. U.S. Department of Agriculture, 
Farmers’ Bulletin 1719. January 1934. 5¢ per copy from Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, U.S. Government Printing Office. 

*Little Waters: Their Use and Relations to the Land. Soil Conservation Service, 
Resettlement Administration, and Rural Electrification Administration. Issued 
November 1935, revised April 1936. 15¢ per copy from Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, U.S. Government Printing Office. 


*Management and Use of Agricultural Lands Including Farm Woods and Pastures. 
By H. H. Bennett. Soil Conservation Service. SCS-MP-13. September 1936. 
Man-made Deserts. By Dr. W. C. Lowdermilk. Soil Conservation Service. SCS- 
MP-4. April 3, 1936. 

*Preventing Soil Blowing on the Southern Great Plains. U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture, Farmers’ Bulletin 1771. March 1937. 


Relation of Soil Conservation to Control of Floods and Silting. By Dr. H. H. 
Bennett. Soil Conservation Service. SCS-MP-17. April 1937. 


Silting of Reservoirs. U. S. Department of Agriculture, Technical Bulletin 524. 
July 1936. 40¢ per copy from Superintendent of Documents, U. S. Government 
Printing Office. 

Soil and Water Conservation in the Northern Great Plains. (Describes and il- 
lustrates soil erosion and soil conservation in Montana, North Dakota, South 
Dakota, and Wyoming.) Soil Conservation Service. 1937. 

*Soil and Water Conservation in the Pacific Northwest. (Describes and illustrates 
soil erosion and soil conservation in Idaho, Oregon, and Washington.) U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, Farmers’ Bulletin 1773. July 1937. 

Soil Blowing and Dust Storms. U. S. Department of Agriculture. Miscellaneous 
Publication 221. March 1935. 5¢ per copy from Superintendent of Documents, 
U. S. Government Printing Office. 


*Soil Conservation Districts for Erosion Control. U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
Miscellaneous Publication 293. October 1937. 10¢ per copy from Superintendent 
of Documents, U. S. Government Printing Office. 


Soil Conservation Reconnaissance Survey of the Southern Great Plains Wind- 
Erosion Area. U. S. Department of Agriculture, Technical Bulletin 556. January 
1937. 25¢ per copy from Superintendent of Documents, U. S. Government Print- 
ing Office. 

*Soil Defense in the Piedmont. (Describes and illustrates soil erosion and soil 
conservation in Alabama, Florida, Georgia, Mississippi, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, and Virginia.) January 1937. U. S. Department of Agriculture, Farmers’ 
Bulletin 1767. 


Soil Erosion: A Critical Problem in American Agriculture. Part V of the Sup- 
plementary Report of the Land Planning Committee to the National Resources 
Board. National Resources Board. Undated. 75¢ per copy from Superintendent 
of Documents, U. 8. Government Printing Office. 
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Soil Erosion, A National Menace. U. S. Department of Agriculture, Circular 33. 
April 1928. 25¢ per copy from Superintendent of Documents, U. S. Government 
Printing Office. 

Soil Erosion and Its Control in the United States. By Dr. W. C. Lowdermilk. 
Soil Conservation Service. SCS-MP-3. November 1, 1935. 


Soil Productivity as Affected by Crop Rotation. U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
Farmers’ Bulletin 1475. May 1926. 5¢ per copy from Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, U.S. Government Printing Office. 

*Stop Gullies: Save Your Farm. U.S. Department of Agriculture, Farmers’ Bulletin 
1737. September 1934. 5¢ per copy from Superintendent of Documents, U. S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office. 


*Strip Cropping for Soil Conservation. U. S. Department of Agriculture, Farmers’ 
Bulletin 1776. June 1937. 


Use of Bluegrass Sod in the Control of Soil Erosion. U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture, Farmers’ Bulletin 1760. October 1936. 

Using Soil-Binding Plants to Reclaim Gullies in the South. U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, Farmers’ Bulletin 1697. January 1933. 5¢ per copy from Superintendent 
of Documents, U.S. Government Printing Office. 
*What is Soil Erosion? U. S. Department of Agriculture, Miscellaneous Publication 
286. 1938. 

Wildlife Conservation Through Erosion Control in the Piedmont. U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Farmers’ Bulletin 1788. November 1937. 


The Windbreak as a Farm Asset. U.S. Department of Agriculture, Farmers’ Bulletin 
1405. Issued January 1924, revised November 1936. 5¢ per copy from Super- 
intendent of Documents, U. 8. Government Printing Office. 


XI. Addresses 

1. Section of Information, 

Soil Conservation Service, 

US. Department of Agriculture, 

Washington, D.C. 

2. Superintendent of Documents, 
United States Printing Office, 
Washington, D.C. 

3. Office of Information, 

United States Department of Agriculture, 

Washington, D.C. 

4. Regional Headquarters, 

Soil Conservation Service, 

U. S. Department of Agriculture. 
Williamsport, Pa. 
Spartanburg, S.C. 

Dayton, Ohio 

Fort Worth, Texas. 

Des Moines, Iowa. 
Amarillo, Texas. 

Salina, Kan. 

Albuquerque, New Mexico. 
Rapid City, S.D. 

Santa Paula, Calif. 
Spokane, Wash. 
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Appreciative acknowledgment is made to the Soil Conserva- 
tion Service for aid with material and information in the prepara- 
tion of this study. 

Teachers may send to Helen M. Strong, Educational Relations, 
Soil Conservation Service, Washington, D.C., for facts regarding 
soil conservation to be used in their teaching work. 





GEOGRAPHY IN THE NEWS: THE PARTITION 
OF PALESTINE 


MARIE CORBETT GRAHAM 
State Teachers College, Indiana, Pennsylvania 


*“A week without some printed message about or from 
The Land of Three Faiths is exceptional.’’ 


PLANNING To TEACH THE UNIT 


The basis for an understanding of the unit, The Partition of 
Palestine, may be developed thru a study of carefully selected 
newspaper clippings, magazine articles, and pictures that contain 
facts helpful in the analysis of the problem. Enough clippings 
should be on hand to supply the class before attempting the work. 
Both teacher and children should add to these clippings from vari- 
ous sources as the unit progresses. Announcements from radio- 
news bulletins should be made and their use encouraged. 

Before reaching any judgment concerning the advisability of 
dividing Palestine as set forth in the Plan of the Royal Commission, 
or the right of the Jewish people to the land, classes of the junior 
high school ‘‘level’’ should have a thoro understanding of the 
following problems. 


Questions TO Keep BrrorE THE CLAss 


What is the plan of partition? What does each group gain by 
this plan? What does each group lose? Why have the British found 
it necessary to divide Palestine? How has the plan been received? 
Is it possible that the plan may settle permanently this most diffi- 
cult problem? Why is the settlement of the Palestine question such 
a difficult one? 

With a map similar to that of Fig. 1 which focuses attention on 
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Palestine’s situation in the Mediterranean, the unit may be intro- 
duced with the following: 

At the eastern extremity of the Mediterranean Sea lies this 
‘‘least of all lands,’’ the thrice-hallowed land of Palestine. ‘‘It is 
the most eastern outpost against a threat to the Suez Canal; it is 
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Fig. 1. The Situation. 


the outlet of the oil pipe line of Mosul; it is the stopping place 
on the international air route to India and beyond; and it is the 
starting point of that great desert road to Asia.’’ The plan pro- 
poses to divide this land between two continents, Asia and Africa, 
between two peoples, those of the Nile and those of the Tigris- 
Euphrates, and for centuries past the refuge of the Arab tribes of 
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the more eastern desert. By this division the Jewish and the Ara- 
bian people are each to receive a part and Britain is to reserve 
under its control some vital spots in the ‘‘life line’’ of the Empire, 
as well as some places that are held as a sacred trust for the Three 
Faiths. Such a small land, 10,000 square miles in all and yet not a 
week passes that some word of this land is not received. Today 
(1937) it has a new prominence. What brings Palestine again to 
the world headline news? 

If the group has been reading and using in the geography classes 
newspaper and magazine articles, the discussion will not lag. If 
there are Jewish students in the class, they will in most cases be 
well informed and eager to share their knowledge. In case the class 
is unable to assist, give the class source material from which they 
can discover for themselves reasons for Palestine’s new prominence 
in world affairs. 

Instructions such as ‘‘Find out what problem or question your 
article concerns,’’ ‘‘List major points that you consider helpful in 
understanding the problem,’’ and ‘‘Underline important facts as 
you read,’’ should be given. It is wise to have individuals contribute 
ideas that they can get from the headlines, or pictures. Those contri- 
butions which are of special interest may be jotted down on the 
board with, ‘‘Is that a fact or an opinion?’’ and ‘‘See if you can find 
more about that point.’’ The procedure here may vary greatly as 
there are many ways of getting work started. While the class is 
studying the teacher employs her time helping individuals, check- 
ing children’s notations, encouraging questions and starting small 
group discussions. Before long the class as a whole should begin to 
discuss its findings in an informal way. 

With questions suggested in the beginning the teacher should 
accept ideas of the following nature. Some may be read directly 
from references as a basis. 

Palestine is to be divided into three parts. 

‘‘Major powers in Europe have interests at stake in any settle- 
ment of the respective rights of the Arab and the Jew.”’ 

Britain has restricted Jewish immigration into Palestine. There 
is to be a fixed number allowed for the period ending March 31, 
1938. 

This change in immigration policy began sometime in October 
1937. 

The Arabs are dissatisfied with the plan because they claim 
Palestine as their own country, and they have been led to believe 
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by the powers that it would be reserved for them in its entirety. 
The ‘‘scheme”’ not only takes the most fertile parts but it endangers 
the freedom for them of all Palestine. 

The Arabs have lost confidence in the promises of the British. 
By the plan over 250,000 Arabs will either have to leave their homes 
or become subject to Jewish rule. 

The Jewish people have two main objections to the plan. ‘‘One 
is the smallness of the area allotted to them. ... They say that this 
area is entirely insufficient to accommodate the 5,000,000 distressed 
members of their community in Central Europe and elsewhere who 
are in need of a National Home they have been promised.”’ 

The other reason is that the plan leaves in other hands what the 
Jews regard as essential to Zionism. This refers to Jerusalem with 
its 70,000 Zionist inhabitants—the very headquarters of their faith. 

The Jewish people are also losing the Jordan Power Station and 
the Dead Sea Potash Works, both of which lie in the Arab State. 

‘‘The 70,000,000 Moslems of India are in sympathy with their 
Arab co-religionists and they are watching with great anxiety all 
developments in Palestine.”’ 

The British consider Palestine’s future of first-class importance 
because of its strategic situation at the extremity of the Mediter- 
ranean Sea so near the Suez Canal. 

‘‘Watching are Italy and Germany whose dictators are waiting 
for the slightest slip which will give them an advantage over Bri- 
Maas” 

The League of Nations returned the Plan of Partition to Bri- 
tain with instructions to make a further study of the plan. 

Not all of the above should be given at one time. These are 
suggestive of the type of material to expect and to work for. Dis- 
cussion will develop which should lead to the organization of these 
ideas, to the solution of several problems, and the opening up of 
new questions. Some summary such as the following should clear 
up the explanation of Palestine’s most recent appearance in the 
news. 

‘““THE Storm”’ 


This proposal to partition Palestine has brought a storm of 
protest from the Jews and the Arabs, both within and without 
Palestine, as well as from some of the Christian nations of the 
world. The British Parliament scarcely discussed the plan before 
turning it over to the League of Nations; the Zionists meeting in 
Zurich, Switzerland, in September 1937 held many heated discus- 
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sions behind closed doors; and the Mandates Commission of the 
League of Nations, after a brief consideration, returned the plan 
to Britain for further study. Since these events there have been 
numerous reverberations thruout the Moslem world. Palestine has 
now been placed under military law. Some Christian nations view 
with considerable apprehen- 
sion the news of bloodshed 
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sion that spent two years in studying the problem. This should 
result in the following summary by the class. 


ADVANTAGES 
To the Arabs of Palestine To the Jewish People 
National independence Partition secures the establish- 
Freedom from fear of being ment of a Jewish National 
swamped by the Jews Home 
All anxiety removed lest the It relieves them from the possi- 
Holy Places should ever come bility of being subjected to the 
under Jewish control Arab rule 
Grants from both the Jewish and It will enable them to admit as 
the British Governments to many Jews as they feel the 
assist in making cultivable land can absorb 
some of the land to which they It attains for them the primary 
may go to make up for the objective of Zionism—a Jew- 
loss of territory which the ish nation 


Arabs regard as theirs 


We now know just what division of territory is planned and 
what each group gains; it is also quite clear that Britain must 
hold in trust such places as are vital to its life line as well as the 
Holy Places of Palestine. Nor would it be wise to relinquish hold 
on places such as Acre, Safad, and Tiberias where the population 
is hopelessly mixed. Let us see just what Britain’s stumbling blocks 
are. 

It is here that the teacher will draw on the geography of other 
Mediterranean lands and of regions occupied by the nomadic herds- 
men that the class has previously studied. Where the teacher finds 
only a limited knowledge of the geography of such regions, the 
class will read, investigate maps, and make a special study of the 
Palestine area. Before long the group should be able to summarize 
the principal difficulties in much the following way. 


‘¢Britrain’s STUMBLING BLocks’’ 


Along Britain’s road to the solution of this problem are four 
difficult and trying stumbling blocks. These cannot be crushed 
down or pushed aside, but must be hurdled as one great block for 
they are so interrelated, so much a part of Palestine, that there 
ean be no plan successful without consideration of all. The more 
recent one of the four, the one that has frightened the Arab and 
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centered Britain’s attention on this trouble spot is the rapid rate 
of Jewish immigration into Palestine. The second difficulty is due 
to the nature of the land surface as Palestine is more broken into 
‘petty parts’’ than is Switzerland. The third difficulty is due to 
great differences in temperature and differences in amount of 
precipitation. Combined with a relatively small annual rainfall 
is a high rate of evaporation and a loss of moisture due to lime- 
stone rock under the greater part of the area. The fourth and last 
difficulty is due to the great contrast between the two groups of 
people most vitally con- 
cerned. No where in the 
world ean greater differences 
F be found than between the 
Jew and the Arab. The Jew- 
ish people have settled in the 
plain areas along the coast 
and in the northern part 
where rainfall and streams 
are more adequate. And it is 
this part the plan gives to 
the Jewish group. 

i Compare Fig. 3 and Fig. 
i, 4. Is it not evident that altho 
the Jewish people have much 
the smaller part, they do 
have much the more adequate 
water supply? The Jewish 
farmer can support his 
family on three acres if in- 
tensively cultivated and this 

Fig. 3. Rainfall. is the method used by the 
Jewish agriculturalist. 

The Arab ‘‘fellah’’ however needs at least thirty acres of land 
as he does not irrigate nor does he raise food crops for his ani- 
mals even tho he lives in a permanent settlement. But the Arab 
must live then where he will have natural pastures for his herds 
and rainfall for his grains. Wheat is liked best by the Arabian. 
With less than 9” of rainfall annually he cannot raise wheat with 
any degree of certainty. More than anything else the question of 
water supply is the real source of difficulty. In making the distri- 
bution of territory, the Commission feels that it has taken into 
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consideration the use of the land at present by the two groups 
and has in that way solved the problem as adequately as it is possi- 
ble. 

It is here that the teacher needs to show as occasion arises 
that limestone rock will be carried away in solution by the water; 
that in the Mediterranean areas the rainfall is seasonal and that 
most of it comes in the winter; that the summer winds are drying 
winds as they are coming from a dry interior, and are moving to- 
ward the equator; that in this land there are swamps and wadies 
and few perennial streams and that it is these great variations 
within such a small 
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Now the class may be directed to a summary similar to the fol- 
lowing. Controversial issues will arise. Freedom in expressing 
well-founded judgments should be encouraged. The class should 
by this time expect to find differences in viewpoints due to the 
numerous factors to which adjustments are made. It is not the 
purpose of the teacher to develop a class viewpoint, but rather 
to see what the possibilities may bring about if the Plan of Parti- 
tion is enforced and what other feasible solutions may be offered. 

Since both the Jews and the Arabs have a promise from Britain 
to which they can point ‘‘the situation in Palestine reaches a 
deadlock.’’ True, representatives of the British Government 
promised the Arabians their freedom not only from the Turkish ru'e 
but from all outside interference; if they would but help rout the 
Turk from Sinai and Palestine. Then there is the Balfour Declara- 
tion. No matter what Britain does it offends not only the Jew and 
the Arab of Palestine but the Jews and Arabs the world over. 
They cannot act in Palestine without that action becoming an in- 
ternational question. The Arabs are found thruout northern 
Africa, western Asia, and the East Indies. The Jewish people are 
found thruout European countries and in the United States. View 
the ‘‘littlest of all lands’’ on the map and then picture the vast 
areas over which those echoes travel when there is such a disturb- 
ing note struck in Palestine as the Partition of the Holy Land. 

Let us see now how Britain has hurdled these stumbling blocks. 
First it has temporarily stopped immigration. There is little that 
Britain can do with the land or the water question. There are in 
all 10,000 square miles of land. It may be possible by modern 
methods, considerable capital and economic uses of land and water 
to increase the yields. But the problem of the people awaits solu- 
tion. Nothing could be more difficult. Satisfy the Jew and the 
Arab is troublesome; satisfy the Arab, and the Jew points to the 
Balfour promise. Nothing that Britain may do will make a change 
in these people in a short time. Britain’s only hope rests in the 
wise guidance of the Arabs by Ibn Saud and on equally strong 
and wise leadership of the Jews. 


PEACE 


What Britain intends to do, is, at present, not quite clear; one 
thing however is evident, and that is that Britain has decided upon 
Peace in the Holy Lands even tho it takes foree. At the present 
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November 27, 1937, the military courts, just installed, have tried, 
found guilty, and executed one of the ring leaders in the riots 
and destruction of property. This was carried out in spite of pro- 
tests from the Moslems. Britain views with great alarm any diffi- 
culty in the Mediterranean at the present time because of the 
strained relations among some of the powers of Europe and hence 
it has tightened the reins. 

What of the plan? Is it going to solve Britain’s problem in 
Palestine? From present happenings, it seems most unlikely. View- 
ing the future it is safe to say that the Jewish people once they 
begin to over-populate their 2500 square miles, and that cannot 
be too far away, will undoubtedly begin to move back the frontier. 
Then, if not before, the Arabian people can easily swoop down 
over this handful of poorly protected agriculturalists. There could 
be no escape, for there would be no alarm. 

There is no question in the minds of right thinking people but 
that the Jewish people should have a ‘‘ National Home’’ with their 
own flag, their own anthem, and their own cultural system. The 
Holy Land is rich in association for the Jew but is it not equally 
so for the Moslem and the Christian? 

Might it not be better for Britain with other Christian nations 
of the world to look elsewhere for the ‘‘Homeland’’ for the Jewish 
people? Find for them a home where the fine qualities of those 
people will have ample opportunity to develop, and where religi- 
ous and racial differences will not interfere? Surely in this world 
there is not only ample room for all but suitable places for all. 

What will satisfy the Arab? The feeling of security for his land 
and his freedom. Can this problem ever be settled as long as the 
Arab recognizes that the Balfour Declaration is to be fulfilled? 
Undoubtedly not. There is one question that every Christian and 
Jew alike will do well to ponder. Is it right that Britain should 
turn the Arab from the land he has had as his own for centuries 
past? There can be but one answer. Then might it be advisable 
to continue Palestine as a ‘‘ Universal Land’’ to which all, Jew, Gen- 
tile, and Moslem may look, in which some of all may live, and to 
which others may journey? 


Types oF Work 


Many types of work may grow out of a unit of this kind as 
the subject is one of universal interest. An assembly program 
rounded out the study. 
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Groups were formed. The problem naturally divided into, the 
Jewish Part, the Arabian Part, and the British Mandate Areas. 
Special studies involving considerable research and many confer- 
ences were necessary resulting in a reorganization of the materials 
for an audience situation. This resulted in increased interest and 
much new learning. Bulletin board materials were assembled and 
used for illustrative purposes. Since the audience could not see 
the illustrations clearly, it was invited to examine the work after 
the program. During the assembly a Jewish boy, a member of the 
class, was asked by some member working on the Jewish Part for 
the judgment of his people. As ‘‘Leon”’ had interviewed the Rabbi 
he expressed the viewpoint of the Jewish people of Indiana. This 
helped create a feeling of reality. In the Pittsburgh Post Gazette 
of that morning there was a splendid article on the question. 
It happened to answer several problems that the group had been 
unable to solve and brought the situation up to date. One of the 
most capable members was assigned the task of fitting these parts 
from the morning paper into the program at opportune times. 
This was discussed and tried out with the group just before the 
program was presented. So from time to time as the problem 
was being discussed the student with the daily newspaper inter- 
rupted with ‘‘The morning paper says: ‘‘Saudi Arabia is an in- 
dependent kingdom in the Arabian peninsula southeast of the 
British Mandated territory of Trans-Jordan,’’ ‘‘The Arabians of 
Trans-Jordan are seeking greater national independence,’’ and 
‘*Dispatches reaching Beirut said that the Emir told Parliament 
that while he sympathized with the Arab cause he reaffirmed his 
country’s friendship with Britain.’’ This informality broke down 
any over-tenseness due to an audience situation and at the same 
time emphasized the fact that ‘‘Geography is in the News.”’ 

The descriptive part of this unit is in no way complete. It is 
merely suggestive of a few techniques that have been found use- 
ful and, it brings together on a Junior High School level some geo- 
graphic understandings of the Partition of Palestine. 


REFERENCES 


The most valuable newspaper for this type of work is the daily 
Christian Science Monitor, published in Boston, Massachusetts. 
Average children of junior high school age can read many of the 
articles with relative ease. The next most valuable source is the 
Sunday New York Times. Scarcely a week has passed without 
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some article on Palestine with pictures and maps that were help- 
ful. The articles are sometimes too difficult for children to read. 
Other newspapers from which materials came were the Pitis- 
burgh Post Gazette, the Pittsburgh Press, and our own local news- 
paper. Magazines such as News Week, Asia, Forum, and Scholastic 
supplied articles at various times. Articles from the Geographical 
Review, the Annals of the American Academy of Political and So- 
cial Science, the Scottish Geographical Mugazine, the Economic 
Review, the National Geographic and the Journal of Geography 
were exceedingly important in supplying much needed detail for 
the teacher. The best source for an understanding of the back- 
ground of the whole problem is George Adam Smith’s The His- 
torical Geography of the Holy Land, published by Harpers. 





VALUES OF THE STUDY OF FOREIGN FLAGS 


HELEN L. SMITH 


Manchester, Iowa 


There is no more interesting subject than flags to old and young. 
With what zeal and patriotic fervor children from the kindergarten 
thru the upper grades sing such songs as, ‘‘There are many flags 
in many lands’’; but how much do they know about the flags of 
their neighbors? Beyond our own national flag, little is known to 
the majority of the story and associations of the flags of other na- 
tions even tho there is a spirit for making the world more cosmo- 
politan. Flags have taken form and developed into symbols that 
are distinctive of the nation they represent. Why not use the flags 
of foreign nations to broaden and enrich the interests of our pupils 
and to help them to gain a greater appreciation of other peoples? 

Interest in the history and meaning of flags is quickly aroused 
by exhibiting flags of other nations in the classroom. Something 
beyond a hazy acquaintance is desirable regarding the flags of 
foreign countries. Flags serve as a valuable visual aid in the teach- 
ing of the social studies. The writer has also found an interesting 
and profitable hobby in collecting foreign emblems from acquaint- 
ances who live in distant lands or friends who have traveled abroad. 
The meaning of the flags can also be secured from foreign friends 
as well as from books. These flags when displayed in the classroom 
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have been used to stimulate the interests of junior high pupils in 
geography and in history. Flag study can well be utilized by teach- 
ers of the social studies at both the elementary and secondary levels. 

The study of foreign flags reveals much of the history and geog- 
raphy of that land. Some questions that arise in the minds of the 
students are: Has this country always had this flag? Why does 
the flag of Hawaii have the Union Jack as a part of its design? Why 
is the flag of Liberia so nearly like ours? What queer arrangement 
of stars is found in the Australian flag and why did the people want 
the stars arranged in that odd way? The search for the answers 
to these queries makes for more purposeful reading as well as for 
enriching the experiences of the pupil. 

One of the oldest flags—the Union Jack of Great Britain— 
had its beginning nearly a thousand years ago in the red cross of 
St. George on a white field. Such a cross originated in legend when 
St. George rescued a princess from a dragon, dipped his lanee in 
the dragon’s blood and traced a cross on his white shield. The 
Scots added the white cross on a blue field when James VI of 
Scotland became James I of England. The flag then represented this 
personal union of the crowns of two lands. The addition of Ireland 
to the union in 1801 made a new, more complicated Union Jack when 
St. Patrick, the patron saint of Ireland, was represented by two 
red diagonals on a white field. Today, even tho each of the members 
of the British Commonwealth of Nations has its own banner, their 
banners supplement rather than supplant the Union Jack. Thus, 
the familiar Union Jack waves over one-fourth of the land area of 
the world and one-quarter of its population. 

Our attention has been called anew to our northern neighbor, 
Alaska, since the Matanuska settlement was projected in 1935. 
Shortly before this, Alaska had chosen its banner in a novel manner. 
The contest for an appropriate flag design was conducted by the 
American Legion at the suggestion of the Governor of Alaska. 
Pupils in public, parochial, and native schools were eligible to enter 
the contest. It is of great interest to pupils to know that the thirteen 
year old Bennie Benson, seventh grade Alaskan boy, designed the 
flag for his land. The young designer was sent to Washington to 
present the first flag of Alaska to the president of the United States. 
Bennie Benson’s design was chosen because of its simplicity, its 
originality, and its symbolism. The flag has a blue field bordered 
on three sides by a narrow band of gold. In the upper right corner 
is Polaris—the North Star. Below it is the constellation of Ursa 
Major with its two ‘‘pointers”’ indicating the North Star. 
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The explanation of the emblem reveals much of the natural, 
historical, and social environment of Alaska. The field of blue 
typifies not only one of our national colors but also the evening 
sky, the sea, the mountain lakes, and the wild flowers of Alaska. 
The gold border represents the wealth in Alaskan hills and streams. 
In the northland Polaris is the ever-constant guide of the explorer, 
hunter, trapper, woodsman, prospector, and surveyor—the north- 
ernmost star, which may some day take its place as the forty-ninth 
star in our national emblem. Thus, the geographical value of the 
study of flags lies in their use as a medium for portraying thru 
their symbolism the natural features of a country and the cultural 
life, thoughts, and habits of men. 

In attempting to trace the forces that affect human affairs some 
are found to be historical and others geographic as illustrated in 
the Alaskan flag which is most representative of the factor of 
natural environment and the Union Jack which illustrates the role 
of history in human affairs. The flag of the Union of South Africa 
is also illustrative of the historical effects on cultural life when it 
displays on the middle white bar of the old flag of Holland the 
emblem of the British Empire and the two Boer republics annexed 
by Britain in 1900. On the other hand the coat-of-arms of Peru in the 
center of the Peruvian flag symbolizes the riches of Peru in the 
animal, vegetation, and mineral world by the llama, the cinchona 
tree, and cornucopia pouring gold coins. The flag of Southern 
Rhodesia symbolizes its mineral industry in the golden pick on its 
national emblem. 

Furthermore, the exchange of national flags between the children 
of one country with another paves the way for the closer under- 
standing of the problems of other nations. These expressions of 
friendship mark the beginning of an attitude of international 
friendliness for the particular children involved. Emblems of na- 
tionality are abounding in human interest and can well serve as a 
tool in the achieving of the objectives of the social studies. Flags 
are an inheritance of the ages as well as a mirror of the nation’s 
history. 

‘‘Haul down the flag—the evening shadows fall— 
And reverently we’ll hoist it in the morn. 

The flag of flags we honor most of all 
Is that beneath which we were born.’’ 

The following bibliography of sources of information on inter- 
pretations of national emblems is of value to the teacher for per- 
sonal and pupil reference. Annin and Company, 85 Fifth Avenue at 
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16th Street, New York, manufacturers of flags and banners, will be 
glad to send you the name of your nearest retail dealer if you wish 
to purchase foreign flags. 


REFERENCES 


1. Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia, V, 83-102 
2. Encyclopedia Britannica, Eleventh Edition, X, 454-463 (Gives a bibliography of 
books on flags.) 
3. World Book Encyclopedia, VI, 2449-2461 
. Book of Knowledge, XIX, 7181-7192 
. Gilbert Grosvenor and William J. Showalter, Flags of the World, National Geographic 
Magazine, LX VI (September, 1934), 339-396 
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6. Roger Shaw, Under Strange Flags, Review of Reviews, LXXXI (March, 1930), 75-76 
7. Allen Leeper, Flags and Names, Contemporary Review, CLI (April, 1937), 428-437 
8. Official Flag of Alaska, School Life, XV (March, 1930), 139 

9. To the Flag, Mentor, XVI (November, 1928), 66 

10. Our Flag Number, National Geographic Magazine, XXXII (October, 1917), 281-420 





ANNUAL MEETING NATIONAL GOUNCIL OF 
GEOGRAPHY TEACHERS 


The twenty-fifth annual meeting of the National Council of Geography Teachers 
will be held in Cambridge, Mass., Tuesday, December 27, and Wednesday, December 28. 
The Parker House in Boston has been selected as hotel headquarters. Single rooms run 
from $3.00 up; double, $5.00 up. A limited number of rooms accommodating four per- 
sons each will be available at $1.50 per person. The hotel is about twenty minutes ride 
from the Harvard campus, where the meetings will be held. 

The program includes, as indicated below, a fairly wide range of topics, tho par- 
ticular emphasis is placed on the changing aspects of geographic methods and materials, 
the problems involved in teaching the economic phases of geography at various levels, 
and problems facing college teachers of geography. 


TENTATIVE PROGRAM 


Tuesday, December 27, 9:30 A.M. 

Greeting from Harvard University: Kirtley F. Mather, Department of Geology and 
Geography, Harvard University. 

Response: David Swartz, Haaren High School, New York, N.Y. 

The Influence of Educational Trends on Methods and Materials in Geography: Katheryne 
T. Whittemore, Department of Geography, State Teachers College, Buffalo, N.Y. 

Report of the Testing Committee, National Council of Geography Teachers: Marguerite 
Uttley, State Teachers College, Cedar Fall, Iowa 

Gradations in Map Learning: Clara M. Shryock, Assistant Superintendent, Cambria 
County Schools, Wilmore, Pa. 

This Boston: Harold Kemp, Department of Geology and Geography, Harvard University 


Tuesday, December 27, 2:00 P.M. 
Equipping a High School Room for Teaching Geography: Neil Martin, Senior High 
School, Wauwatosa, Wis. 
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Economic Geography and Its Application to the Local Community: George F. Howe, 
Teachers College of Connecticut, New Britain, Conn. 

Teaching Economic Geography thru Problems: Lenox E. Chase, A. B. Davis High School, 
Mount Vernon, N.Y. 

The Teaching of Conservation of Natural Resources: George T. Renner, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University 


Tuesday, December 27, 8:00 P.M. 


A Traverse of Southern and Central Africa (Illustrated by colored moving pictures) : 
W. W. Atwood, President, Clark University 


Wednesday, December 28, 9:30 A.M. 


Mexico in Transition: Ben F. Lemert, Department of Economics, Duke University 

Changes in the Geography of Foods: Ethel C. Rothwell, Training School of State 
Teachers College, Milwaukee, Wis. 

The Use of Statistics in Geography: Alice Foster, University of Chicago 


Wednesday, December 28, 2:00 P.M. 


The Methods Course in the Teachers College: Edna E. Eisen, Department of Geography 
and Geology, Kent State University, Kent, Ohio 

Experiences in Presenting Work in Field Geography to Prospective Teachers—Progress 
Report: L. C. Davis, Department of Geography, State Teachers College, Indiana, Pa. 

The Relation of Geography to the Physical and Social Sciences in College: Guy-Harold 
Smith, Department of Geography, The Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio 

The National Council—Past and Future: George J. Miller, Editor of Journat or Grocra- 
pHy, State Teachers College, Mankato, Minn. 


Wednesday, December 28, 6:00 P.M. 


Annual Dinner 

Presentation of the Distinguished Service Award f 

Siberia under the U.S.S.R.: George B. Cressey, Department of Geology and Geography, 
Syracuse University 





Attend this meeting 
and exchange views with 
your friends. 


Let us get better acquainted. 
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Trans-Iranian Railway 

The last section of the Trans-Iranian 
Railway was completed recently and is now 
open to traffic (see map). It is the first 
main railway of Iran (Persia), is 866 miles in 
length and has been under construction since 
1927. The new railway passes thru Teheran, 
connecting Bandar Shah on the Caspian 
Sea with the recently constructed port of 
Bandar Shahpur (also spelled Shapur) on 
the Persian Gulf. Add this new railway to 
the maps in your text. 





The dismemberment of Czechoslovakia 
is progressing rapidly. The accompanying 
map shows, in black, the approximate bound- 
ary of the areas occupied by Germany dur- 
ing the fore part of October. In the shaded 
areas plebiscites are to be held before No- 
vember 25, 1938. An examination of the map 
of nationalities (JourRNAL, Sept., 1938, p. 
250) indicates that many non-Germans will 
be transferred to Germany. Thousands of 
Czechs will be among these transferred 
people. Such people will become “minorities” 
in Germany. 
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SHANNON McCune served as visiting professor at Miami University during the 
summer session. In August he left for Chosen for an eight months’ study of the climatic 
regions of that country. He was appointed a William Libby Traveling Fellow of Physical 
Geography of Clark University. 





A new industry was set in action in Mobile, Alabama, last June, when the works for 
producing alumina from Surinam bauxite was placed in operation. The plant is similar 
to that in East St. Louis. 





Early in October, the National Geographic Society, Washington, D.C., resumes 
publication of its illustrated Geographic News Bulletins. Each weekly set has five 
bulletins, thirty for the school year, embodying late information on boundary changes, 
exploration, new industries, and general world progress. The fee is nominal. 





The term, machinery, which heads the exports to many South American countries, 
becomes meaningiul to students when the word is made to visualize new construction 
programs. Thus, the word may be indicative of road building programs, air port lay- 
outs, harbor improvements, modern public and private buildings with refrigeration, air 
conditioning, and other electrical appliances. The word may also refer to factory 
equipment, installations in hydroelectric power plants, steel and textile fabricating mills, 
and even airplane manufacture. 





The fifth annual meeting of the New York Geographical Association was held at 
the State Teachers College at Buffalo, N.Y., on November 5. In the morning session, 
papers on the geography of New York State were presented. A field trip was planned 
for the afternoon, with a banquet and guest speaker in the evening. 


When the construction of the Panama Canal resulted in the flooding of land now 
occupied by Gatun Lake, the highest points of land became islands. Fortunately, one of 
the islands was reserved for scientific use that its native plant and animal life might 
be perpetuated in an undisturbed habitat. This island, called Barro Colorado Island, is 
about six square miles in area and is almost entirely wooded, the only changes permitted 
being those necessary in the construction of the biological laboratory, living quarters 
for the staff, landing docks and trails. 

Its accessibility from the Canal Zone, in contrast with the inaccessibility of most 
other similar tropical areas, has helped promote a wide range of research. Added 
impetus to study will undoubtedly result from the ease with which the Station studies 
may be extended to ones centered in the tropical forests of Panama, and especially the 
new Forest Reserve in the Canal Zone. It is on this island that Dr. Frank M. Chap- 
man, Curator of Birds in the American Museum of Natural History, spends several 

.-months each year. 


In order to provide a forum for free discussion of all sides of geomorphic questions, 
and thus help to codify what is already accomplished in this field, and stimulate further 
research in earth science, a new publication has been launched, The Journal of Geo- 
morphology, published by the Columbia University Press. The editor of the quarterly is 
Douglas Johnson, with Henry S. Sharp serving as the managing editor. 
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David Bruce Dill. Life, Heat, and Altitude. 211 pp., 25 illustrations, 27 
. tables. Harvard University Press, Cambridge. 1938. $2.50 


This compact volume reports scientifice studies carried out by Harvard Fatigue 
Laboratory workers and others concerning physiological effects of hot climates and great 
heights. Geographers should welcome such summary statements of measured reactions 
to replace easy generalizations and assumptions long too common. 

The eight chapters: Energy Change and Environment; Perspiration; Thirst; Man 
in Hot Climates, Wet and Dry; Animal Life in Great Heights; Man in High Altitudes; 
and High Altitude Flight, developed from eight Lowell Institute lectures. Unity of such 
apparently diverse topics derives from their all relating to organic response to natural 
stresses. 

Geographers should appreciate the cosmopolitan character of the Fatigue Laboratory 
personnel, bringing widely varied techniques and points of view from eleven countries 
of three continents, and of the sources quoted, the footnotes carrying titles in six lan- 
guages. Readers should recognize that measurements of response in one individual do 
not duplicate for others, and that reactions of any one animal give little basis for fore- 
casting adaptability of another lower animal or of mean. 

Information for geography classes is offered on such specific topics as: benefit from 
summer salting of drinking water of sheet mill operatives; value of air-conditioning dormi- 
tories for Boulder Dam workers; device for trapping well-fed condors in rare air; changes 
in human blood at high altitudes; and altitudes above which air travelers require arti- 
ficial supply of oxygen. Reading the book should help in unlearning such things as 
the prevalent notion that high altitude mammals carry with them unusual capacities 
to do work on quick transition to low levels. 

State Teachers College, Duluth, Minnesota Gro. H. PRIMMER 


Maude C. Martin and Clyde E. Cooper. The United States at Work. 656 
pp. 344 photos, maps, and grafs. D. C. Heath and Company, Boston, 
1938. $1.96 


Seventh or eighth grade teachers who desire a geography of the United States in 
which a successful attempt has been made to correlate the subject with the social 
studies will welcome this book. The authors are specialists in the field of geography and 
their experience, one as a junior high school teacher and the other as a university pro- 
fessor, especially qualifies them to write a practical and well balanced text. 

The subject matter is divided into six units and is developed by the problem 
method. Unit I provides background materials by tracing the evolution of our present 
cultural environment and by summarizing the material usually discussed in physical 
geography. The next four units are organized around a regional concept, four work 
regions being recognized, viz.. The East, South, Middle West, and West. Justification 
for calling these areas “regions ’is open to question. One reads with interest about the 
geographical conditions and social problems associated with economic production here. 
The relationship of each region to the rest of the world is well developed. Unit VI deals 
with our dependence upon foreign trade and related social problems. 

The book is well supplied with pictures, grafs, and maps. Thought-provoking questions 
appear in the captions of many pictures. Valuable statistical material in the appendix 
and comprehensive exercises at the end of each problem are commendable features. 

The maps are probably the greatest weakness in the book. It is most unfortunate 
that the only large world map is a Mercator Projection as are sixteen other smaller 
world maps. Only four maps in the entire book have a scale of miles. The continental 
maps are small and lack much detail needed to make them effective. 

State Teachers College, Slippery Rock, Pennsylvania WarrEN STRAIN 








